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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 26.) » 

1794.—Very soon after the close of the visit 
to the Monthly Meetings, &c.,my mind became 
again deeply impressed with the before-men- 
tioned prospect of visiting the families of Friends 
at Norwich ; and with such an increased weight, 
that I believed the time for entering into that 
engagement was drawing nigh. Ardently did 
I crave of my Almighty Father that He would 
be pleased to guide me in every step that [ took 
concerning it, and to give me some undoubted 
evidence of the right time to move therein, and 
of my right companion in the work. And I 
think I did repeatedly see, when my mind, I 
humbly trust, was brought in some degree under 
his instruction, that I was to unite with a Friend 
herein, who about this time had a certificate 
from York Monthly Meeting, for visiting the 
cities of Norwich, London and Bristol. | laid 
my prospect of visiting the families of Friends 
at Norwich, before our Monthly Meeting in the 
beginning of the First Month, 1794, and ob- 
tained the concurrence of my friends for the 
same. 

On Third day, the twenty-first of the First 
Month, we commenced our visits in that place, 
by having sittings in two families. The next 
day we attended the burial of a young man at 
Tasburgh, which proved a solemn meeting; 
and I believe, to some minds, it was an instruc- 
tive and awfully awakening time ; ; aday wherein 
the invitation of the spirit of Christ was renewed 
ey an and preciously, to some who had 
ong been halting as between two opinions. 

We dined at Needham, and returned to Nor- 
wich in the afternoon, where we had two sittings 
more that evening. If ever I knew what it was to 
be “ baptized for the dead,” 1 Cor. xv : 29, I think 
I did experience it in the course of my visit 
through this place. It was a season of very 
close exercise. Sometimes I was shut up in 
silence for several sittings together, in great 
poverty of spirit; and sometimes when utter- 
ance was granted, but little relief was obtained ; 
so that I was ready often to doubt whether all 
that I had ever felt, concerning this engagement 
was not a delusion of the great adversary of 


mankind. Yea, I was fearful lest I had put 
my hand unbidden to the Lord’s work, and, 
Uzza like, might fall a victim to the displeas- 
ure of an offended Creator. But, blessed be the 
name of Israel’s God, and I humbly trust my 
holy Leader, when I had filled up such a por- 
tion of suffering for his pure seed’s sake, as he 
saw meet to appoint, he was pleased to say, “It 
is enough,” 2 Sam. xxiv : 16; and, “ to proclaim 
liberty to the captive; and the opening of the 
prison to that which was bound.” Isaiah Ixi: 1 


Then I was, in some families, enabled to tell of 


the Lord’s gracious dealings with my soul, 
thereby endeavoring to persuade others to en- 
list under the banner of the Lamb, who is also 


“the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of 


David,” Rev. v: 5, who was found worthy, and 
still is, “to take the book, and open the seals 
thereof.” Thus, notwithstanding all the pro- 
hationary seasons allotted me in this city, the 
supporting and sustaining arm of never-failing 
power was experienced to be near, at times, to 
my humbling admiration! and, on leaving the 
place, I was permitted to receive a little por- 
tion of “the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
Isaiah Ixi : 3. 

At different times, whilst we were at Norwich, 
we visited three neighboring meetings. 

On the twenty-first and twenty-second my 
companion and myself having felt a little en- 
gagement to sit with some of the families con- 
stituting this meeting, we proceeded and were 
favored to feel satisfaction in our movements 
therein; and had to believe it was a time of re- 
newed visitation of heavenly goodness to some 
minds, who had been long called to work in the 
Lord's vineyard; the vineyard of their own 
hearts. 

After visiting a few meetings in Essex, my 
brother William and myself returned home, 
where I was favored to receive a peaceful re- 
lease from the little field of exercise and labor 
which I trust had been by Divine appointment 
allotted me. 
heart, that I had been permitted to suffer with 
the pure suffering seed ; and could say, with the 
Psalmist, “ Gracious is the Lord and righteous; 
yea, our God is merciful. The Lord preserveth 
the simple: I was brought low, and He helped 
me.” Pasal. exvi: 5, 6. 

First-day, the thirtieth of Third Month. This 
was an awful day to me. It was the final close 
of poor He was one of our Society, and 
my mind had often deeply felt on his account, 
believing the Lord had long been inviting him, 
to “ give diligence to make his calling and elec- 
tion sure,” 2 Pet. i: 10, before the solemn mes- 
sage was sent unto him of, “ Thou shalt die and 
not live.” 2 Kings xx:1. And thankful I 
was, that we had attended to the little pointing 
of duty, in stepping into some families here, after 
our return from Norwich ; believing, to this poor 
man, it was permitted to be a season of peculiar 
visitation from the Most High ; and it appeared 
to dwell with him to his end; which was about 
five weeks afterwards, He was ill only two 





And, at times, I felt gladness of 


days. His wife remarked, after his removal, 
that from the time of our visit, he had ap- 
peared quite an altered man; very solid and 
thoughtful; and that she had several times 
found him in his chamber with his Bible, a cir- 
cumstance which, I think she said, she had never 
before observed. When I called at his house, 
a little after he expired, I did believe, from the 
precious quiet I was permitted to feel, that his 
spirit was received into rest, which humbled my 
soul, and all within me, before Him, whose 
“tender mercies are over all his works.” Psal. 
exlv : 9. At the burial we were favored with a 
solemn meeting. 

In the Twelfth Month this year, I attended 
the interment of our friend William Bleckley, 
of Long Stratton, in Norfolk. It was a time of 
Divine favor ; many hearts were humbled, and 
greatly lamented the church’s loss, in the re- 
moval of one, who was engaged to maintain the 
law and the testimony given to us, as a people, 
to support. I was with him several times within 
the last few months of his life, at different meet- 
ings, which were seasons of solid satisfaction to 
my mind at the time, and I could now review 
them with comfort. Much did I desire that 
those who felt their loss in his removal, and par- 
ticularly his near relatives, might be willing to 
follow him as he had endeavored to fullow 
Christ. I believe it was a day of merciful 
visitation to several of his beloved offspring ; 
who, I trust, have since been made sensible of 
the truth of David’s declaration, where he says : 
“A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation.” Peal. 
Ixviii : 5. 

1795.—In the forepart of this year, in com- 
pany with two of my brothers, I attended the 
burial of my beloved friend Mary Crowley. She 
departed this lifeon the seventeenth of the Sec- 
ond Month, and was interred after a meeting at 
Devonshire House, London, in Friends’ burial 
ground, ngar Bunhill-Fields, on the twenty- 
fourth of the same month. After my return 
home, though it was not a journey which I con- 
sidered in the line of religious duty, yet it was 
one I could look back upon with a peaceful 
calm, and with thankfulness to the great Author 
of every comfort; rejoicing that | endeavored 
to pay the last tribute of affection to an endeared 
friend, removed a little before me, from the con- 
flicts of time, I humbly hope, to the joys of 
eternity. 

[Soon after her return from this visit, Mary 
Alexander entered upon another, to meetings 
of Friends in two of the shires of England. 
She thus records her gratitude to Almighty 
kindness for merciful condescensions and bless- 
ings. } 

Thankfulness was raised in my heart, for the 
many mercies bestowed by a bountiful giver ; 
although many and various were the trials per- 
mitted to attend me, during this separation 
from my outward habitation. Some were of a 
nature wherein patience and resignation were 
closely tried, so that I sometimes was almost 
ready to conclude, I had lost all power of ever 
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again experiencing ability, even to lift up my 
eyes to heaven, and crave the blessing of pre- 
servation for my own soul. Yet after a dispen- 
sation of this sort, through merciful condescen- 
sion, light did sometimes arise out of obscurity, 
and the darkness, before experienced, became 
as the noon-day ; so that through all, at my re- 
turn home, I could set up my Ebenezer and 
acknowledge, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
me.” 1 Sam. vii: 12. 

1796.—For several of the latter weeks in last 
year, my mind was very closely tried, with an 
apprehension of its being required of me, to have 
a meeting with the inhabitants of Debenham 
in this county. As the impression appeared to 
ripen, it proved a very weighty circumstance to 
me, not knowing of any one who felt a similar 
concern. I was brought under great exercise, 
lest I should move in this important work, in a 
false zeal, unbidden by the great and good Min- 
ister of ministers; and I earnestly coveted to 
receive some undoubted evidence of its recti- 
tude, before I attempted to mention it to my 
friends. This was mercifully granted, and the 
day and hour for holding the meeting pointed 
out with such clearness, that I could not doubt 
the evidence received. At our Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the First Month this year, I laid the sub- 
ject before my friends; who affectionately sym- 
pathized with me in my prospect ; and feeling 
unity therewith, the men’s meeting appointed a 
committee, to provide a suitable place for hold- 
ing the meeting in, on the nineteenth of this 
month. The committee, with several other 
Friends, accompanied me there at the time fixed. 
My brother Samuel and my dear friend Martha 
Brewster, were of the number, and were fellow 
laborers in the Gospel mission. We were fa- 
vored to have an open meeting, and I think I 
may say, parted with the people in much good 
will; some of them, I believe, having been 


reached, under the prevalency of the power of 


the great Shepherd and bishop of souls. My 
mind was permitted to experience, for some 
weeks after, a sabbath of rest; which was cause 
of thankful rejoicing, having previously past 
some time of deep anxiety; yet, I think I was 
not insensible, under this change of situation, 
of the necessity of watching, lest I should take 
my flight upon the Sabbath day. I believe that 
after the mind has been strengthened to perform 


any act of dedication, which yields a portion of 


peace, there is great need to guard against err- 
ing on this hand. Yea,surely ! under every dis- 
pensation of a gracious and all-wise Providence, 
there is occasion to crave ability to maintain a 
constant dependence upon Him, and on the guid- 
ance of his good Spirit. 


(To be continued.) 


Revolutions in the Kitchen. 


A study of the history of service in this 
country, writes Lucy M. Salmon, shows that it 
has had three distinct phases. During the 
- early colonial period, service of every kind was 
in general performed by “ redemptioners.” Con- 
temporaneous literature gives interesting illus- 
trations of this fact. Lechford tells us in his 
Note Book of Elizabeth Evans, who came from 
Ireland to serve John Wheelwright, minister, 
for three years, her wages being three pounds 
a annum and passage paid, and of Margery 
3atman, who, after five years of service in 
Charlestown, was to receive a she-goat to help 
her in starting in life. Robert Galton adver- 
tises in the Boston News Letter “a few boy ser- 
vants indentured for seven years and girls for 
four years.” 












A second phase came about the time of the 
Revolution, when at the North the indentured 
servants as a class were gradually supplanted 
by free laborers, and at the South by Negro 
slaves, who inherited with large interest the re- 
proach attached to redemptioners. The social 
chasm that had existed at the North between 
employer andemployé under the system of bond- 
servants disappeared. The free laborers, whether 
employed in domestic service or otherwise, were 
socially the equal of their employers. 

Between 1850 and 1870, four important polit- 
ical changes revolutionized the character of do- 
mestic service, and have introduced the third 
period in the history of the subject. The first 
of these was the Irish famine in 1845. 

A second important European change influ- 
encing the condition of domestic service was 
the German Revolution of 1848, with the events 
preceding and resulting from it. 

During this year the number of Germans 
arriving in this country was 215,009—a num- 
ber equalled but once since that time, although 
the number has averaged nearly a hundred and 
fifty thousand annually during the last decade. 

A large number of these immigrants have been 
women, the proportion of women emigrating 
from Germany being greater than from any 
other foreign country, except Ireland. The 
ranks of domestic service have been recruited 
from their number also. 

A third political influence affecting the ques- 
tion was the establishment of treaty relations 
between the United States and China in 1844. 
This fact and the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia in 1848, and the building of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad in 1867-69 opened the doors to 
the immigration of considerable numbers of 
Chinese. 

These political and economic conditions in 
Europe, and the breaking down of the long-es- 
tablished customs in Asia, have thus since 1850 
brought to this country large numbers of men 
and women who have performed the household 
service previously given by native-born Ameri- 
cans. 

It has led to a change in the relation of em- 
ployes and employé ; the class line that was only 
faintly drawn in the early part of the century 
between employer and “ help ” has been changed 
into a caste line, which many employers believe 
it to their interest to preserve. The native-born 
American fears to lose social position by com- 
ing into competition with foreign labor. 





Epistle of George Fox. 

My Dear Frrienps:—Be not carried away 
by good words and fair speeches, nor the affec- 
tionate part which is taken with them; but 
every one have hold of the Truth ir. yourselves, 
and the life, and light, and power of the Most 
High, by which ye may be staid upon Christ, 
your bread of Life. He is the staff of your 
heavenly and eternal life. Now Friends, who 
have denied the world’s songs and singing, sing 
ye in the spirit and with grace, making melody 
in your hearts to the Lord. And ye having 
denied the world’s formal praying, pray ye al- 
ways in the spirit, and watch in it. And ye 
that have denied the world’s giving of thanks, 
and their saying of grace, and living out of it ; 
do ye in everything give thanks to the Lord 
through Jesus Christ. And ye that have de- 
nied the world’s praising God with their lips, 
whilst their hearts are afar off, do ye always 
praise the Lord night and day, and from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
praise ye the Lord. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 


Budd’s Lake and the New Jersey Highlands, 


(Concluded from page 28.) 

Some interest was excited among the board- 
ers at Hatakawanna Inn, by the report that a 
gold mine had been opened on a hillside about 
a mile to the north; and on the afternoon of 
the twenty-fourth of Seventh Month, a party of 
them made a visit to the spot. We found that 
an outcrop of ore of some kind had been dis- 
covered on a steep face of the hill, that a shaft 
twelve feet wide had been sunk to the depth of 
thirty feet, and about three thousand pounds of 
ore taken out, which had been sent to smelting 
works at Brooklyn, New York. The superin- 
tendent had gone with the ore and had not yet 
returned. A few workmen were engaged in en- 
larging the boundaries of the quarry or mine, 
but they appeared to have no knowledge to com- 
municate. 

The rock in the dump heap, where the refuse was 
thrown when the ore was selected out, appeared 
to be Laurentian, an ancient form of gneiss, 
containing a large proportion of feldspar, but 
little, if any, mica, which is one of its usual in- 
gredients. Scattered through this were little 
yellow specks of iron pyrites—sulphuret of iron 
—a common and abundant mineral, so we sup- 
posed the ore that had been removed was mndaly 
iron pyrites. From its yellow color, it has often 
been mistaken for gold; so that it has some- 
times heen called “ Fools’ Gold.” Yet one could 
scarcely suppose that in these times, persons 
would invest the money necessary to open a 
mine, without such a careful analysis of the ore 
as would determine whether or not gold was 
present in such quantity as to render probable 
a profitable working. Gold is sometimes asso- 
ciated with iron pyrites, but it has never hith- 
erto been found in New Jersey in paying quan- 
tities. It would be interesting to know the result 
of the smelting of this shipment of ore—whether 
it yielded iron only, or whether any considera- 
ble quantity of gold rewarded the miners. 

We greatly enjoyed rowing on the lake and 
gathering pond lilies and other aquatic plants 
which abounded in its waters. The white water 
lily (Nymphee odorata), with its beautiful petals 
expanded into a cup-like form, floated grace- 
fully on the surface. The Yellow Pond Lily 
or spatter dock (Nuphar advena), is an interest- 
ing plant, although it is so common as to be de- 
spised by superficial observers. The root-stock 
or subterranean stem creeps about in the mud, 
cylindrical, long and thick, marked with the 
scars of the leaf stems that spring from it. In 
places we encountered many specimens of the 
Pickerel- Weed (Pontederia cordata), with large, 
smooth, heart-shaped leaves, and a spike of vio- 
let-blue flowers. There were numerous clusters 
of an arrow-like plant, allied to the Indian tur- 
pip and to the cultivated calla, each cluster 
sending up numerous arrow shaped leaves from 
the submerged roots. The flowers are enclosed 
in a green spathe, somewhat like the Indian tur- 
nip, but rather long and narrow. As the fruit 
matures, the lower part of this swells out and 
the end decays and drops off. A curious feature 
of the plant is, that as the seeds ripen, the stem 
which supports them curves down and sinks 
them under the water, ready to drop into the 
mud and vegetate without exposure to the risks 
which might await them in the air above. 

Quietly floating amid the other vegetation 
were many oval leaves three or four inches long 
and one or more in width, connected with the 
roots by slender stems three or four feet long. 
From the shape of the leaves the plant has been 
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named the Water-Shield ( Brasenia peltata). The 
leaves are green on the side exposed to the light, 
and purple on the under side. The flowers are 
rather small and purple. On grasping the stem 
to secure a specimen, one is surprised to find 
that the flowers and all the submerged parts, 
including the yet undeveloped leaves, are thickly 
clothed with a clear jelly. This plant is com- 
mon in ponds and slow moving streams in the 
Southern States, and grows in Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. 

A slender stem, with several yellow flowers, 
was caught by one of the company, as the boat 
slowly passed along. On lifting it out of the 
water, there followed a long submerged stem, di- 
vided into numerous slender branches or leaves, 
to which were fastened an abundance of little 
air bladders not much larger than large pin- 
heads. These answered as floats to enable the 
flowery stem to support itself in the air, and so 
secure the fertilization and ripening of the seeds. 
It was one of the Bladderworts ( Utricularia). 
These bladders are said to have the habit of 
entrapping and digesting the minute animal- 
cule which swarm amid the vegetation of ponds, 
and thus contributing to the nourishment of the 

lant. 

: The surface and shores of the lake furnished 
us with several other species of plants, to enu- 
merate all of which might be tedious to the 
reader. But we left the water with an unsatis- 
fied feeling, and wished to take another row to 
the outlet, which the way did not open to 
perform. 

The Highlands of New Jersey belong to a 
different geological formation than that which 
is found in Burlington County, in the southern 
part of the State. Hence it was to be expected 
that there would be considerable difference in 
the plants met with, although there are many 
species common to both. I found about sixty 
kinds of plants in bloom, that I had not seen 
before during the present season. Among these 
were an Angelica, a large umbelliferous plant ; 
and Culver’s root ( Veronica virginica), a peculi- 
arly trim, neat-looking herb, three or four feet in 
height, with the leaves arranged in whorls at in- 
tervals, and the whole crowned with one or more 
rather large and slender spikes of white flowers. 
The upright lily (Lilium Philadelphicum), has 
one (and sometimes two) upright flowers of a 
bright, orange red color surmounting the stem. 
Its relative in our parts is a nodding lily 
(Lilium superbum). The two spirzas, Spirea 
salicifolia and S. tomentosa were quite abun- 
dant, especially in low ground. On the lime- 
stone hills, near Franklin Furnace, we saw 
many beautiful blue flowers with slender stems 
of a few inches in height and very narrow, al- 
most thread-like leaves. They were specimens 
of the Round-leaved Blue-bell (Campanula ro- 
tundifolia). The leaves that spring from the 
root are round and give name to the plant, but 
they soon disappear, and the stem-leaves are so 
different in shape, that an inexperienced ob- 
server may easily be puzzled at the discrepancy. 

J. 





Sucn a fearful exposure of organized un- 
righteousness emphasizes the need of a revival 
of righteousness; and may we not say that a 
revival of righteousness is waiting for us? What 
is this Lexow investigation but a Parkhurst re- 
vival of righteousness, beginning with public 
confession and repentance? What are the simi- 
lar movements to expose municipal corruption 
in Brooklyn, Boston and elsewhere, but a ery 
and prayer for municipal righteousness? We 


begin to discover that corporations have souls 
that need converting to righteousness, and every 
investigation of hidden crime is a lesson in 
righteousness. 

To try to doreal righteousness in the sight of 
God, in love to God and man, is the sum of 
duty ; or, as a greater than any man has said: 
“ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me; and he that lov- 
eth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.”— The Independent. 





“ All the Way Through.” 


“They’s good all the way thu,” said a little 
negro boy to me one day, as he offered a basket 
of apples for sale. 

My thoughts flew at once to Queen Elizabeth’s 
remark, when she felt so bitterly the difference 
between the good promises of her counsellors 
and ministers of state in the beginning, and the 
failure and disappointment in the end. “ Like 
a basket of apples, fair and beautiful on top, but 
withered and rotten at the bottom.” The little 
negro’s words, “ All the way thu,” are a good 
motto to live by. 

A grocer, initiating a new clerk into the mys- 
teries of his trade, seeing him on the first day 
of work filling a peck measure for a customer 
with potatoes of fair size from bottom to top, 
said: “See here, that won’t do; we keep two 
sizes of potatoes! Fill the measure half way 
from the barrel of small potatoes, and finish 
from the one containing the large ones; the big 
potatoes sell the little ones.” 

“T prefer,” said the young man, “to fill my 
measures with the same quality all the way 
through.” 

His honesty lost him his place, but not his 
reputation, which gained him a better. Else- 
where it was argued that the integrity which 
considered the customer’s interest, hold good with 
the employer. 

Two boys competed at school for a prize of- 
fered for the best original essay on a given sub- 
ject. One studied the subject with all the ability 
of which he was capable, and then wrote the best 
essay possible for him. 

The other cribbed paragraphs and pages from 
encyclopedias and other authorities, and strung 
them together with his own words. The wise 
old professor, when the verdict was given in 
favor of the former, supplemented it by saying: 
“Tt is by no means the best essay, but it is 
honest all the way through. The other is not 
the production of the boy who presents it, but a 
mixture of his own and other people’s writing. 
It cannot compete as an original essay.” 

Two farmers in the South sent bales of cotton 
to market to be sold. The cotton of one was 
sampled, and classed good all the way through. 
It brought its owner a price that gladdened his 
heart, and repaid him for his toil. 

The other had hid away in a coating of fair 
cotton an inferior article, which brought the 
whole down to its own valuation. 

We know of nothing the Almighty has made 
which shows a specious outside to hide fraud 
within. The earth has buried in her bosom 
richer treasures than she shows upon the sur- 
face. The ocean, so bare and cold above, covers 
goodliest treasures beneath. 

The lesson is a good one for us to learn; for 
when the superficial stratum of good which over- 
lies a dishonest character is exhausted, there is 
nothing left but rottenness within.—M. E. Saf- 
fold, in 8. S. Times. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Virginia Exiles, 
(Continued from page 27.) 

The Johannes mentioned in the memorial of 
the prisoners was a Portuguese coin of gold, 
worth $13.71. The revolutionary government 
not having funds to meet its expenses, issued 
large quantities of paper money, a frequent re- 
source of governments in times of financial 
emergency, of course the value of this depended 
almost altogether on the probability of its being 
redeemed at some future time—and as the con- 
fidence of the people in its redemption dimin- 
ished, it sunk to a very low value, so that far- 
mers and merchants were unwilling to part 
with their goods in exchange for it. To blame 
the prisoners for this effect of the general laws 
which regulate finance and commerce, evinced 
either a hostile disposition on the part of their 
persecutors, or a pitiable ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of political economy. 

The following letter from’ Mary Pemberton 
to her husband Israel, breathes a sweet spirit of 
Christian resignation. 


PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 23rd, 1777. 

My Dearest :—This is designed by a Friend 
who lives at Nottingham, his name is Isaac 
Haines, a relation of Reuben’s, who came to 
town last evening and goes away this morning, 
so that I have but a short time to write in, yet 
gladly make use of every conveyance that has 
the least shadow of success of letting thee hear 
from us, knowing it will be a great satisfaction 
to thee to be informed of our health and pre- 
servation, which I have frequently done of late, 
and am now favored to do, a mercy that calls 
for humble gratitude and reverent thankfulness 
which I earnestly desire to be endowed with a 
proper disposition of mind to render to the 
Almighty Author of every blessing, and in a 
articular manner, my dearest, on thy account 
in this time of our separation, so suffered to be for 
reasons best known to himself, no doubt it will 
be productive of good and may be to ourselves. 
O that our faith and patience may be continued 
that so the gracious designs of Infinite Wisdom 
may not be frustrated by a contrary disposition 
in us is what I fervently desire. It was a great 
disappointment to me to lose thy affectionate 
and good letters by T. Pleasants and E. Edwards, 
when they return I shall write more fully, and 
lest this should be left, must conclude with as 
much love as thou couldst desire from thy 

affectionate wife. 

Mary PEMBERTON. 
Molly and the family join. 


Under date of Twelfth Month 9th, 1777, 
Phineas Pemberton writes to his father James 
Pemberton. The need of care, of which he 
speaks, as to the matter mentioned in the letter, 
refers to the necessity of avoiding anything 
which could be classed as “ military” informa- 
tion, which under the laws of war might sub- 
ject the writer to danger. 

PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 9th, 1777. 

HonorepD FATHER :—Since my last writing to 
thee on the fourth inst, we have had the pleasure 
of receiving several letters from thee, viz: thrice 
to mother of the 18th, 21st, and 7th ult., Dr. 
Parke received one of the 18th, and likewise J. 
Morton. Hannah and Sally have wrote several 
times but have not yet had the satisfaction of 
receiving the letter thou mentions to have wrote 
them. I have not been favored with one from 
thee since the 16th ult. Thy friends here have 
not forgot thee, and many of them I believe 








THE FRIEND.- 








would have wrote, but the unhappy circum- 


stances of the times necessarily lays them under 


such restraints that they could say but little or 
give any more satisfactory information than we 


have. The difficulty of conveying leiters is 


great, and those who take them are so very 
scrupulous that we are obliged to be very 
cautious of writing any thing that has the least 
shadow of subjecting them to any inconvenience. 
Sealed Jetters are altogether refused. Since the 
arrival of the fleet up to town provisions have 
been plentier and salt beef and pork is sold for 
9d. and 1s. We got in our share of potatoes. 
Thou inquirest in one of thy letters concern- 
ing the conduct of J. King, I should be glad to 
give thee a more favorable account of it, but it 
has been uniformly base and ungrateful, though 
he has threatened several times to come from 
the plantation, yet he still stays there, and re- 
fuses his assistance to the man who resides in 
the plantation house, upon any occasion, his 
behaviour has been what too often we find in 
his countrymen. Mother has let the house in 
Water Street for £120 per annum. Our rela- 
tion, Benjamin Fishbourne, it is said was killed 


in the battle of Germantown on the fourth of 


October last. 

We have had the favor of receiving thy let- 
ters more frequently than we could have ex- 
pected, and the agreeable accounts of your 
being blest with health and of your experien- 
cing that support which is far superior to any 
human comfort, has been a great alleviation of 
our affliction in thy arbitrary and cruel separa- 
tion from us. May the Great Preserver of men 
still continue to bless thee and thy afflicted fel- 
low exiles with health and an experience of his 
Divine protection, and grant a speedier restora- 
tion to your distressed families and friends than 
we have at present much expectation of. 

I have the pleasure of acquainting thee that 
mother is much better since I last wrote, and 
has been several times down stairs. If the 
weather was dry enough to permit her going 
into the air she thinks she should soon regain 
her usual health. She walked out last Sixth- 
day as far as her sister Lewis’. Grandfather 
R. Lewis has been lately much indisposed with 
the gout in his stomach or colic, but is now re- 
lieved. Sammy has a return of his ague and 
fever, he has it every third-day, which in gen- 
eral is the most difficult to cure of any intermit- 
ting fever. Molly is well in health but has a 
return of that eruption on the skin which she 
had last spring. Grandmother, Dr. Parke, 
sisters, my little nephew, and relations and 
friends are well in general. The doctor, I sup- 
pose, will write. The sincere affection and sym- 
pee of grandmother and sisters for thee, I 

elieve thou art so well convinced of that there 
is not much occasion of the formality of my 
mentioning. I conclude with the greatest affec- 
tion thy dutiful and loving son, 
Putneas PEMBERTON. 

P. S.—My love to uncles and Cox S. Pleas- 
ants, T. Wharton, &c. Aunt M. Pemberton is 
bravely to what she has been, and dines with us 
today. Nurse is well, she saw aunt Hannah 
on First-day last, she is well as usual. 


The letter of James Pemberton which follows, 
shows the same resignation to the Divine will, 
and desire that their sufferings may tend to the 
furtherance of the cause of Christ as is mani- 
fested in those of his brethren. 


WincHEster, Twelfth Month 27th, 1777. 
Dear Morner:—I have often intended, 
and have been often disappoiuted of those in- 





tentions of giving thee a salutation of my real 
affection and regards since by the hands of un- 
reasonable men, I have been thus distantly 
separated from my nearest temporal enjoy- 
ments; I may assure thee that with the rest of 
my endeared connections thou hast possessed a 
share of my frequent remembrance; I well 
know thy sensibility, and have therefore been 
fearful lest my silence should bespeak a designed 
neglect; but this is not the case, I am not for- 
getful of the long friendship which has subsisted 
between us, and the mutual proofs we have 
given each other of real love and regard. I 
can recollect with pleasure the days of pros- 
perity we have enjoyed together, and the par- 
ticipation we have had in days of affliction and 
adversity are not forgotten by me; and I am 
persuaded thou bast born a part with me in the 
probation and trial of the present dispensation 
which I wish to be enabled rightly to improve 
under, and that through Divine Grace it may 
become truly sanctified to me, and all others 
who partake with me therein. 

Thou hast experienced close trials and days 
of deep adversity in the course of thy life, and 
hath been sustained under them far exceeding 
expectation, when all human help and comfort 
have failed, in this strange and uncommon state 
of exile and separation from the most endearing 


temporal enjoyments. The invisible Arm of 


Divine goodness and mercy has been a support 
and protection through various difficulties and 
dangers, to animate and strengthen the mind 
to bear up with, I hope, a gaod degree of pa- 
tience and resignation, and I trust the same 
compassionate regard of the all merciful Father 
will furnish with fortitude and resignation to 
encounter such further trials as in his infinite 
wisdom may be permitted to attend me and my 
suffering companions. 

The company of our friend J. Hunt has been 
truly helpful to us, and he has been eminently 
favored in his more public instrumental labors ; 
but the minds of the people here do not appear 
disposed to receive the glad tidings of the Gos- 
pel, and we have grounds to believe that the 
threatening storm raised against us proceeds 
from that spirit which is ever envious, and 
ready to prevent the promotion of Truth. Our 
meetings were held for many weeks peaceably, 
and increased. Though the generality of the 
people manifested an aversion to attending 
them, and some we understand have expressed 
great disapprobation, so that since the late orders 
for our removal came, we are restricted to hold- 
ing them only with ourselves in the house where 
we reside. 

I have wrote to Phinny so fully on the sub- 
ject of our present situation with respect to the 
persons in power who have us under their au- 
thority, which he will doubtless communicate 
to thee, I must therefore refer to him for par- 
ticulars on this head. 

Thou mayest probably judge that since our 
residence here we have much leisure on hand, 
but various engagements have employed our 
time, that we have some of us been less idle 
than our friends expect. Friends from many 
parts, distant and near, have frequently visited 
us, and shown much brotherly regard and sym- 
pathy, and we have also visited them, when 
iberty was given, as far as six miles from the 
town; which with matters relating to ourselves 
immediately necessary, have much engaged our 
attention. J. I. and J. P. have under their 
care some part of our labor to supply a former 
omission or neglect which they are to lay before 
our Friends at home. 


My love to thy next door neighbors. My 
friend Anthony might have given us a short 
salutation of his remembrance; he may be re- 
minded that in times of adversity, hearing from 
our friends is encouraging and reviving, and I 
hope they are of the opinion that we are suffer- 
ing for the testimony of a good conscience; was 
not this the case I should think we have no 
business here, were some of us in their places 
and they in ours, I believe we should have been 
full as mindful of them as they appear to be of 
us. 

Although it is our duty to rely only on Di- 
vine support, and we have mercifully experi- 
enced abundant condescension in this respect, 
we also have often to know times of great want, 
when weakness and poverty closely besets; my 
love also to Rebecca Jones and Hannah Cath- 
ral, and all others who may enquire. I love 
the brotherhood, and desire to preserve peace 
with all men, and am thankful to find my mind 
covered with desires for the real welfare of those 
who persecute us. I have wrote much more 
than I expected when I began, shall therefore 
conclude with true love and regard, 

Thy affectionate son, 
eS 

Remember me to Biddy, none of my letters 

have mentioned her. 


(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

“ Yet I have left meseven thousand in Israel 
all the knees which have not bowed to Baal,” &c., 
(1 Kings xix: 18). Notwithstanding some look- 
ing at the state of Society, or particularly the 
condition of the meetings of Friends in some 
places are ready to be discouraged, and a few, 
perhaps, so much so as to proclaim the entire 
downfall of this people, whilst as it may be 
feared, in other places there is a striving to re- 
build in the will and contrivance of men ; yet 
is there not a cause to believe, that He who 
raised up the forefathers of this people, for a 
great purpose of his own, has not been unmind- 
ful of them in this our day of much overturning, 
or of the purpose for which He raised them up 
and supported them through great conflicts and 
sufferings, and that his great purpose is not 
fully accomplished, and that He still hath need 
of just such a people; and that through all that 
He has suffered to come upon them for their 
chastisement, He has been near or with them 
in the furnace, and hath, and still is preserving 
a remnant. And may we not truly believe that 
though chastened and reduced for unfaithful- 
ness and disobedience, one may declare now, 
as Isaac Penington did in his time, in writing 
to his brother, “God is with his people, of a 
truth, and death has not come over his people, 
whatever the enemy may suggest,” (see Pen- 
ington’s letters, page 282), but that there is a 
goodly number, though but the one or two per- 
haps in some places, yet that there is a goodly 
number who in great measure have been pre- 
served from all the departures and are clear 
from all the images that have been wont to be 
set up; and could there be a turning inward on 
the part of those discouraged or beguiled by 
looking outward, to that still, small voice where 
those in, and suffering for the Truth are mani- 
fest, might there not soon be seen the dawn of 
a better day for this people, as there are many 
up and down in other religious denominations, 
who are weary of seeking the living, only to be 
found in Christ Jesus (his virtue and life-giving 
power) among dead forms and ceremonies, who 
if they could but see (all stumbling things 
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removed) a people possessed of what we as a 


the funds expected to be received from a legacy 
Society profess, would flock as doves to the 


left by a person in New England of the name 
of Tripp, who had made North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting his residuary legatee—the income from 
this fund to be used for educational purposes. 
The estate consisted of property in Boston, and 
it was supposed the money derived therefrom 
would be eight or ten thousand dollars. 

Some pretty close remarks were made on the 
importance of trust funds being properly cared 
for and looked after. 

A manuscript volume was laid on the Clerk’s 
table of a history of the Society of Friends in 
the Southern States, which it was said was 
largely drawn from an examination of the 
records of meetings. The author, S. B. Weeks, 
late of Johns Hopkins University, who is not a 
member of our Society, requested an indorse- 
ment of his book by the meeting. A committee 
was appointed to examine it. 

Reports were received from committees who 
had been appointed to look after the titles, &c., 
of certain burying grounds and other properties. 
It would seem that Friends of previous genera- 
tions had been careless about the preservation 
and proper recording of deeds and other papers 
and this lack of business care involves meetings 
now in considerable difficulty. 
about thirty acres, the committee had been un- 
able to find any records, and it was suggested 
that the deed might have been taken to one of 
the Western States, when Friends from that 
locality had removed thither. 

At 2 p. m. was held the meeting on ministry 
A woman from another Yearly 
Meeting opened her Bible and read a text from 
one of Paul’s epistles, and commented on it at 
considerable length. A longsermon was preached 
on the case of Nehemiah, in which North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting was urged to go forward 
in the Lord’s work, and not to listen to dis- 
couragement. 

Minutes of seven strangers in attendance were 
read, and several others were introduced at 
adjourned sessions, for some who had come later 
i Much satisfaction was expressed 
considering the 


It may be interesting for the discouraged ones 
to read or again review the lines of Joseph Kite, 
to be found in the second edition of a little 
book entitled the “ Arm Chair,” published in 


“ Are there no worthies now to fill the place, 

Of those victorious who have run their race? 

Are we deserted? has all merit flown? 

And must the Church in helpless anguish moan ? 
! The grace that made them what they were, 
A living remnant in due measure share; 
And haply they on whom the mantles fit, 
May where the ancients sat, in judgment sit. 


Faith, give me power to see a brighter day, 

When all these “letting things” shall pass away ; 
When the convulsions which have now begun, 
Shall pass in silence all their purpose done; 

When the oppressors of the seed shall wear 

The masks no longer, all their acts laid bare; 
Whenchaffand cheat shall to the wind be doomed, 
And dross and stubble be by fire consumed ; 

When to the world the worldly part is given ; 
When the redeemed shall closer walk with heaven, 
When to our Zion shall the weary come, 

Like “doves to windows,’ 
Oh, haste the day, when through his power Divine, 
The Father’s light around his church shall shine ; 


’ pressing to their home. 


somcivelnhas 


Of one tract of 
Many there are whose prayers arise for this, 
Whose greatest joy would be in Zion’s bliss, 
Whose morning breathing and whose evening prayer 
Is that the Lord would place his glory there. 
What though a worldly spirit has crept in, 

That fain the kingdom through new ways would win, 
Scorning the narrow path our fathers trod, 

And circling round would pass the cross and rod ; 
Yet they who look from Pisgah’s height can see, 
Such by-paths lead away from Calvary, 

While they who seek in empty forms for bliss ; 
Will grasp at shadows and their substance miss. 


and oversight. 


As ancient Pennock* clearly saw, 

Still with this people shall abide the law; 

Still shall the testimony here be found, 

Still sons and daughters to the altar bound, 

The Lord himself his attributes shall take; 

Again shall order out of chaos break ; 

Then shall the church in rapturous numbers sing, 
And shout victorious as she owns her King ; 
While those who seek to draw her from the way, 
Themselves shall lose in error’s paths astray.”’, with their company, which, 
character of some of the communications, in- 
dicated a lack of discernment on the part of 
some of the members, or a weakened attach- 
ment to Quaker principles. 
opened by one of the North Carolina ministers 
to attend Dublin and London Yearly Meetings, 
perform some service on the continent of Eu- 
rope and in Australia, and to visit mission 
stations in Syria and India. 
made by one of the members, on the ground 
that the minister in question was not sound in 
our doctrines. After some time spent, the further 
consideration of the concern was referred to a 
rather large committee, who at a subsequent 
sitting reported that they had felt unity with 
the concern, but believed that the time for carry- 
ing it out had not come. 
adopted, and the visit laid aside for the present. 

Before the meeting closed, | was comforted 
by a clear and lively discourse on the practical 
work of salvation, as flowing from the Light 
of Christ, which shows man the evils of his 
heart, and as he yields to its reproofs, brings 
him to repentance, and to a cleansing from sin, 
through the washing of regeneration ; 
prepares him for admittance into heaven. 

On Fourth-day (Eighth Month 8th), the 
Yearly Meeting for Business met. ‘ i 
of visitors in attendance were read and disposed 
of. A comment was made on the cordiality 
with which the strangers were welcomed, that 


*Caleb Pennock, an highly esteemed and approved 
minister, of Concord Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., 


SADSBURYVILLE, Pa. A concern was 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to North Carolina. 

In company with a few friends, I left Phila- 
delphia on the evening of Eighth Month 6th, 
taking the vestibuled train that runs from New 
York to Tampa, Florida—a distance of about 
fourteen hundred miles. 
train at Greensboro, and after breakfast took a 
local train which stops at High Point, a few 
miles further south, and which was the place of 
our destination. A friend had kindly provided 
comfortable boarding places for us for the week 
of the Yearly Meeting. 

On Third-day, at 8.30 a. M., was held the 
Representative Meeting, which corresponds to 
our Meeting for Sufferings. At this and a sub- 
sequent sitting were read memorials for David 
B. Henly and Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, elders; 
and William Cox, a minister. That for Nereus 
Mendenhall was long, and gave a pretty full 
outline of his life history. He was a man of 
superior natural abilities, whose mental powers 
had been diligently cultivated, and whose in- 

. fluence had been exerted on behalf of the an- 
cient principles of the Society of Friends, 
Some discussion arose on the application of 


Objection was 


We left the express 


This report was 
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it brought a responsibility upon them. It would 
be a pity if, for want of dwelling under the 
government of the Spirit of Christ, they should 
preach any unsound doctrines, or so lengthen 
out their exhortations as to be burthensome to 
their friends. 

In the afternoon a meeting for worship was 
held; perhaps three hundred and fifty persons 
were in attendance. Two hymns were sung, 
and some very unsatisfactory communications de- 
livered. But there was little or no opportunity 
for drawing nigh unto God in reverential silence 
to feel after ability to worship Him. The com- 
mand of our Saviour to the disciples whom He 
had instructed and prepared for such a duty 
“to go into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel, &c.,” was referred to as of standing obliga- 
tion to the Church and its members. The word 
“ go,” was strongly emphasized, and although 
the necessity of knowing a Divine command 
for service was admitted, it was practically 
almost lost sight of in the great prominence 
given to active work. 

Near the close of this session, a Friend re- 
marked that when the people were gathered for 
Divine worship, it sometimes pleased the Lord 
to spread over the assembly a holy quiet, in 
which a measure of communion with Him was 
known. Desires had been felt for the dear 
young people, that not only in meetings, but at 
other times, they might seek to feel this com- 
munion, and thus be brought near to God. 

On Fifth-day, Eighth Month 9th, the prin- 
cipal business of the morning session was the 
reading of the remaining epistles and the a 
pointment of a committee to reply. The epistle 
from Dublin contained some judicious advice 
on the pastoral system, on the manner of hold- 
ing religious meetings, the proper qualification 
for the ministry, &c. 

A Friend desired that in some way this ad- 
vice might be sent down to the membership at 
large. The disposition of this subject was re- 
ferred to the Epistle committee. 

The epistles from the meetings of this continent 
were principally occupied with an account of 
their labors in the promotion of peace, temper- 
ance, education, evangelistic work, home and 
foreign missions, the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, &e. 

The continual repetition of nearly the same 
thing became tedious, and it was a relief when 
theClerks finished the reading. Our recollection 
of Epistles forty or fifty years ago, is, that then 
they were frequently made the vehicles for con- 
veying the religious exercise which was felt for 
the help of the Society, and for the building up 
of its members in our holy faith. The change 
in their character indicates a loss in spirituality 
and an outward drift in the thoughts of our 
members. The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the general drift of the ministerial labor 
at this Yearly Meeting—mostly from foreigners 
(those not members here); and from an indis- 
position manifested to listen to remarks on the 
call necessary to be felt for service in the cause 


of Christ. J. W. 


(To be continued.) 
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O how safe, how quiet is that state, where the 
soul stands in pure obedience to the voice of 
Christ, and a watchful care is maintained not 
to follow the voice of the stranger. Here Christ 
is felt to be our Shepherd ; and under his lead- 
ing, people are brought to stability; and where 
He doth not lead forward, we are bound in the 
bonds of pure love, to stand still and wait for 
nwa Woolman. 
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SELECTED. 

When the late Dudley Field was eighty-seven years 
of age he wrote a simple poem for The Independent, as 
the Evangelist says, “Telling what life was to him, as 
full of simple joys as of noble duties ; what death was 
to him, no thing of terror, no messenger of dread, but 
a true and kindly friend.’ A more beautiful descrip- 
tion of healthful old age can hardly be imagined : 


“ What is it now to live? It is to breathe 
The air of heaven, behold the pleasant earth, 
The shining rivers, the inconstant sea, 
Sublimity of mountains, wealth of clouds, 
And radiance o’er all of countless stars ; 

It is to sit before the cheerful hearth 

With groups of friends and kindred, store of books, 
Rich heritage from ages past, 

Hold sweet communion, soul with soul, 

On things now past, or present or to come, 
Or muse alone upon my earlier days, 
Unbind the scroll, whereon is writ 

The story of my busy life ; 

Mistakes too often, but successes more, 

And consciousness of duty done. 

It is to see with laughing eyes the play 

Of children sporting on the lawn, 

Or mark the eager strife of men 

And nations, seeking each and all 

Belike advantage to obtain 

Above their fellows; such is man ! 

It is to feel the pulses quicken, as I hear 

Of great events near or afar, 

Whereon may turn perchance 

The fate of generations, ages hence. 

It is to rest with folded arms betimes, 

And so surrounded, so sustained, 

Ponder on what may yet befall 

In that unknown mysterious realm 

Which lies beyond the range of mortal ken, 
Where souls immortal do forever dwell ; 
Think of the loved ones who await me there, 
And without murmuring or inward grief, 
With mind unbroken and no fear, 

Calmly await the coming of the Lord.” 





For “THE FRIEND.’ 


Round About Rocouncey. 
. 


After a protracted term of heat such as has 
lately prevailed, a morning when the mercury 
is in the sixties and the sky is overclouded in- 
vites one to exercise in the garden rather than 
to linger at the writing table. There were one 
or two such days last week. A few words first, 
however, as to that useful field of exercise, the 
garden. Conveniently located near the stable’s 
end and cart-shed for operating with plow and 
harrow and other implements of the farmer’s 
employ, the two-acre enclosed garden slopes 
gently downward two-thirds of its distance, 
then rises on the left, but continues nearly 
level on the right, to its further boundary. In 
shape the enclosure is a paralellogram about 
fifteen panels or one hundred and fifty feet wide 
and nearly four times that length. A wagon- 
gate opens into it at the top,a roadway ten feet 
wide extending therefrom down the centre to 
the more level one-third section, which latter is 
customarily planted with such a crop, not subject 
to daily gatherings, as field corn or potatoes. 

This centre road is a great convenience both 
for working purposes and asa walk. On the 
right and left near the gate and its arbor, is a 
small reservation for flowers ; next below is the 
strawberry patch on one side, and other berries 
and grapes opposite; then an arbor vite hedge 
across the garden, separating the berry section 
from the vegetables of sundry sorts. At the 
bottom of the slope the garden is crossed by a 
ditch, bordered by peach and pear trees. 

The writer of this, it should be said here, is 
not a farmer to the manor born, and is not an 
expert in the ways of the husbandman’s occu- 
pation. He nevertheless loves the country— 
winter and summer—and believes that the op- 
portunity for interested and varied exercise 


which living therein affords, to be a healthy 
relief from what would otherwise be a rather 
sedentary life. At the same time he has not 
been able or has not sought to divest himself 
of certain claims of business or of duty, the cir- 
cle of which lie city-ward. With this by-word 
of explanation we will get back again into the 
garden and take a look at the promising stand 
of Lima beans on this side the shallow ditch, 
bordered by its row of several Kieffer pear 
trees. 

Three years’ experience have instructed me 
how to deal with the Lima, in a way satisfac- 
tory at least to myself. Instead of setting the 
poles in the ground singly they are arranged 
in sets of three, tied together near their tops, the 
sets placed four feet apart, and so allowing the 
cultivator to be run each way. There may be 
somewhat more hand hoeing to be done than 
were the poles set singly, to keep down weeds 
not reached by the cultivator, but there is a 
satisfaction in knowing that the poles when set 
in threes are firmly planted and supported, and 
that it will take something more than an ordi- 
nary high wind to overturn them. Likewise, as 
the vines attain their growth and thrust out 
lateral explorers, these will reach from side to 
side and cling to each other within the sets of 
three, and probably give an increased yield. 
There may be also something said in favor of this 
arrangement of the poles, on the score of its 
pleasing appearance. It will please the chil- 
dren—perhaps some of the older people also— 
to see an occasional bright flower cluster of the 
scarlet runner bean along with others. One of 
my ten rows is of the lately introduced “ willow 
leaf” variety. Of the productiveness and qual- 
ity of the bean I cannot say at this writing. 
The vines themselves have an attractive ap- 
pearance, the more so, it may be, as seen in 
contrast with the others, being a darker green ; 
the leaves —or more properly the leaflets of the 
tri-foliate leaf—being from five to seven inches 
in length, but scarcely as wide in their broadest 
part as one’s thumb. 

In the midway road this morning is a large 
mound of weeds— purslane almost entirely— 
which were removed by the hoe after the cul- 
tivator had been run through for the last time. 
Some one may have said, “ It seems to me that 
William ’s a long while getting the weeds out 
of that Lima patch,” but a solid pile of the 
undesired product, six feet in length by three 
feet in width and two feet high, represents hard 
work, together with an abundance of perspira- 
tion when the mercury in the shade is, as it 
has frequently been of late, above the mark of 
ninety degrees. 

Only a day or two ago I was reading of a 
clergyman who told how he stood watching an 
Irishman digging a trench. The motions were 
deliberately and seemingly unnecessarily slow. 
The dinner hour arriving and the laborer hav- 
ing gone away, our onlooker determined that 
he would take a turn with pick, grubbing hoe 
and shovel, just for the satisfaction of proving 
to himself, at least, how he could make the dirt 
fly. For the first ten minutes an amount of 
work was done that might have shamed the son 
of Erin had he been present; in the next ten 
minutes there was a rapid slowing up, and at 
the end of a half hour the heavy tool was 
thrown down, while the experimenter, thorough- 
ly exhausted, went away with a feeling of respect 


for the man who could hold on, steadily if 


slowly, through ten hours of a hot day. This 
lesson I have myself learnt at sundry times, 
with some addition of consideration, it is to be 





































hoped, for those who may have expended their 
strength from sunrise to sunset for our profit, 
satisfaction or comfort. Pertinent to this weed- 
ing and other business of the garden, and the 
need of occasional oversight, Cowper writes his 
evident experience thus: 


“Or if the garden, with its many cares, 
All well repaid, demand him, he attends 
The welcome call, conscious how much the hand 
Of lubbard labour needs his watchful eye, 
Oft loitering lazily, if not o’erseen, 
Or misapplying his unskilful strength. 
Nor does he govern only or direct, 
But much performs himself.” 


As said before, the recent day when garden 
work was preferred before the writing desk, was 
one of pleasant temperature and an overclouded 


sky. The bushes of the blackberry, and the 
several other sorts associated with them, had 
about ceased fruiting, and, as is customary at 
such a time, the old canes were becoming brittle 
and broken, while the new growth was bending 
out and invading the passage ways between the 


rows. Ina week or two the old canes should 
properly be removed near the ground level by 


the use of the pole-knife, or the long-handled 
ground shears, but for the present a little clear- 
ing away with the handy pruning-shears is called 
for to keep the passages unobstructed. 


What an invention to be thankful for, what 


a time-saver and patience-preserver are these 
same pruning-shears ! 
dozen or a few dozen briary bushes who is 
persuaded that a sharp penknife or perchance 
the sickle will answer his purpose, will have 
lent himself to a rough and prickly task ; but 
with the shears in hand one can go steadily 
along between the rows, cutting off the obtru- 
sive stems or branches and allowing them to 
drop into the aisles, to be afterward drawn with 
a large wooden rake into the garden’s midway 
road. The several rows of grape-vines supported 
on home-constructed trellises are gone over in 


The possessor of only a 


the same manner. It may seem scarcely worth 


while to take the trouble, but it isn’t a trouble, 
and it takes but ten minutes of time, and then 
the children do enjoy, as the grapes here and 
there take on a tint of blue or purple, to look 
beneath the leaves and sprays, and wonder how 
many weeks it will be before the bunches are 


ripe indeed, and they or some one may pluck 


them for the table. Back that way also, between 
the grape trellises, and at the lower end, is the 
route to a meshed wire side of the chicken enclos- 


ure, over which some particularly rampant and 


free-bearing vines of the nest-egg gourd are dis- 
played. Some of the mock eggs, the juniors 
declare, are just of the right size to be laid in 


the nests; but there are some others that are 
five times too big, and those they believe would 
be exactly the thing to cut in half and make 
water-bowls for the small chickies and pullets, 
and also furnish a like convenience for the gen- 
tle white-furred and. long-eared occupants of 
the rabbit-hutch. And then those wee, white 
gourds just begun to be formed and only a little 
bigger than a pewee’s egg: suppose I try the 
experiment of inserting one within the mouth 
of a bottle, and letting it grow there to as large 
proportions as it will without breaking the 
glass. The plan receives the instant assent of 
the children, the bottle is procured and sus- 
pended in place, and already, two days later, 
the “egg” is too big to be removed from its 
singular receptacle. 

As an adjunct of the farm garden, the gourd, 
so multiform in its development of fruit, has 
surely been tuo greatly slighted. The dipper of 
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tin has superseded the calabash, and the white 
glass or porcelain imitation egg, has come into 
the place of the nest egg gourd. As play things 
for the little ones, whether there happen to be 
any of the latter on the farm or not, the mock- 
orange of yellow and green and white, in mani- 
fold patterns, is a pleasing, as it is also likely to 


be a handy acquisition. Then there is the 
grotesque gourd of green with blotches of cream 
color, covered all over with knobs and warts as 
it were some very ancient toad ; and the “ Her- 
cules’ club ” that attains the marvellous length 
of four or five feet or even more than that, 
looking odd enough as seen pendant among the 
arbor’s leafage; and the useful dish-rag gourd, 
whose light and sponge-like interior furnishes 
an article for the house-maid’s service which is 
said to excel anything fabricated by the fac- 
tories. 

How the eyes of the children of the Fresh- 
Air Fund, or the Country Week, would dance 
at sight of a full assortment of nature’s climb- 
ing marvels such as these! Perhaps, also, 
gathered quietly together in the farmstead 
sitting-room on the afternoon of the day of rest, 
those waifs would better understand the natural 
history part of the interesting Scripture narra- 
tive of Jonah and the gourd. 

Jostan _W. LeEeps. 
smnineaneneentlgilbsittiaiaediii 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


QuAKERIsM.—The article in the Frrenp of 


the 14th instant, concerning the Yearly Meet- 
ing held at Newport, has brought to my mind 
prophetic words written by John Wilbur, in 
1845: 

“If it were so that a member of our Society, 
under any circumstances whatever in which he 
might be placed, being unsound, cannot be ap- 
proached, or impeached, or asked to explain, 
and to make satisfaction for things which give 
uneasiness, then the Society must be in great 
jeopardy! If any man among us has an ex- 
clusive privilege of writing and preaching such 
doctrines as he listeth, and the least of the flock 
not allowed to be satisfied, then it would seem, 
that the safety of the Society, if not of its exist- 
ence, as a Quaker fraternity, is in a perilous 
condition.” In regard to the ministry, J. Wil- 
bur wrote: “ If true and apostolic, not received 
of man, nor by man, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, as such, it is a great blessing to 
the Church. If false, and learned only of man 
and by man, and should prevail in the body 
under our name, it will prove an unfailing 
means of a degeneracy and estrangement from 
God, and a lapse into dead formality; and will 
greatly tend to draw away from God unto men.” 

J. S. Grpey. 


For ‘“‘ THE FRIEND.” 
[Our aged Friend, Joseph Morris, of Car- 
dington, Ohio, now ninety years of age, has 
sent a communication to Tor FrRIEenp, which 
with some condensation and alteration, is printed 
below.— Eb. ] 


When we are brought into great straits and 
difficulties, we can scarcely see any way by 
which we can avoid threatening troubles, as my 
late experience has taught me. The dark and 
dreary condition that our beloved Society has 
been drawn into, and that too by conspicuous 
members making profession with us, holding 
tenaciously to the name “ Friend,” yet disor- 
ganizing meetings and repudiating the precious 
doctrines and testimonies of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, established by our worthy and 
devoted forefathers of the sixteenth century, 





through much suffering and persecution. They 
bravely met the obstacles and difficulties which 
they had to encounter, and even were led with 
unfaltering step to the gallows to seal their 
testimony of a good conscience before God, not 
even accepting deliverance, when offered, for 
recantation. 

They proved themselves to be the light of the 
world, or as a city upon a hill that cannot be 
hid. Their testimonies and doctrines have been 
diffusing their light ever since, to this day, and 
now at the present time there are many teachers 
in those religious societies that differed from 
Friends at that time, who see those fundamental 
truths with a degree of clearness. Shall we 
desert them now? We think not. 

Whilst meditating upon the troubles before 
mentioned, I was handed a copy of the Minutes 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, that had just 
been held. And truly I was gratified to notice 
the manner in which the meetings were held. 
There was much important business came before 
it which was, in a very good degree of unity 
and religious weight, decided upon to satisfac- 
tion. It must be apparent to all observing 
minds that there is no stopping place yet ar- 
rived at in the departure in some places from the 
distinctive views of the early Friends. Would 
it not be better for those who are determined 
to follow new methods to enjoy them together 
as a distinct organization? 

JosePH Morris. 

Seventh Month 20th, 1894. 





Items. 

T. T. Cuyler and Boys’ Brigades.—A movement 
was On foot to establish a Boys’ Brigade, in connec- 
tion with a Congregation in West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and it was announced that should the 
association be formed, “regular military drill will 
be expected, and that eventually uniforms and guns 
will be a part of the equipment.” The announce- 
ment concluded, “it is desired that a company be 
formed in each church in town.” Thereupon a 
very vigorous protest was issued by our excellent 
friend, Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia. A copy 
of the tract was sent to the venerable Dr. Cuyler, 
who is so well-known to many in this country, and 
elicited a very earnest response, which expresses in 
asentence the whole case against the movement. 
Expressing his hearty approval of the protest, he 
added: “ It is pitiable to see the carnal weapons of 
butchery in the hands of Christian youth! Well, 
let us go on protesting for peace and purity and 
righteousness, and hope for better days.” — Herald 
of Peace. 

Methodists and Saloons.—The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, north and south, have both declared 
for the eternal divorcement of the church and the 
saloon. The Southern church, at its recent Gen- 
eral Conference, refused by a vote of 47 to 104, to 
characterize the signing of an application for a 
liquor license as a simple “ indiscretion,” but de- 
clared it an immoral act. It also made as pointed 
a declaration against the leasing of property for 
saloon purposes, and likewise denounced the prac- 
tice of acting as bondsmen for liquor dealers. The 
declaration of the M. E. Church, North, pronounces 
the licensing of liquor-sellers “‘ vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy;” and adds that “no 
man engaged in the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages ought to receive the commercial 
patronage of Christian people,” nor their suffrages. 
Now let the members of these churches vote in the 
spirit of their declarations.— Cynosure. 


Labor Riots.—Bishop Haygood is partly right in 
calling the labor riots in a number of our States 
“lynching by wholesale.” Against such violence 
he speaks not one whit too strongly ; and yet it is 
evident that his purpose, with which we find no 
fault, is to show that if in the South lynching takes 
a repulsive form and often usurps the authority of 
the courts, there are just as bad or worse cases of 
popular violence in the North. We cannot well 


deny it. Itis true that in these labor riots there 
is no usurping judiciary functions, and there is no 
evidence of caste prejudice ; that it is simply a case 
of downright war—war localized, a larger murder ; 
but it is just as bad as it can well be, and is a dis- 
grace and shame to the States where it exists and 
to the Governors of those States, if it is not sup- 
pressed. It is our business to denounce such vio- 
lence, whether in the North or in the South, and to 
admit no excuses for it, not even the excuse which 
Governor Tillman has made for it, and which cer- 
tainly does not exist in the case of the three ne- 
groes who were lynched in West Virginia last week 
for suspected theft.— The Independent. 


THE FRIEND. 
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An Iowa correspondent sends us a communi- 
cation on the “ Labor Question,” in which he 
contends that the main difficulty grows out of 
covetousness—the natural selfishness of the hu- 
man heart. He quotes the following paragraphs 
from Penn’s “ No Cross No Crown :” 

“ Covetousness is an enemy to government in 
magistrates ; for it tends to corruption. Where- 
fore those that God ordained were such as feared 
Him, and hated covetousness. Next, it hurts 
society ; for old traders keep the young ones 
poor. And the great reason why some have too 
little, and so are forced to drudge like slaves to 
feed their families, and keep their chin above 
water, is, because the rich hold fast, and press 
to be richer, and covet more, which dries up 
the little streams of profit from smaller folks. 
There should be a standard, both as to the value 
and time of traffic; and then the trade of the 
master to be shared among his servants who 
deserve it. This were both to help the young 
to get their livelihood, and to give the old time 
to think of leaving this world well, in which 
they have been so busy; that they might obtain 
a share in the other of which they have been so 
careless.” 

As we stated in the Editorial on this subject 
in the first number of the present volume, we 
do not often refer to subjects of a political nature. 
We believe there was nothing in our article 
above referred to, inconsistent with the views of 
William Penn. “The love of money is the root 
of all evil.” Godliness has the promise of this 
life as well as that tocome. A community that 
is living in the fear of God and in obedience to 
his will, will, almost of necessity, be happy and 
prosperous. 

While sympathizing with those who are poor, 
and desiring success to right efforts to improve 
their condition, we must condemn the practice 
of “ striking” out of sympathy, and thus causing 
trouble and loss to the innocent; as well as of 
endeavoring to prevent by force or intimidation 
others from working who are desirous of so 
doing. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On motion of Senator Murphy, 
of New York, a resolution was adopted in the Senate 
last week, declaring it inexpedient to pass any further 
laws regarding the tariff. 

President Cleveland is spending a few days at Gray 
Gables, Mass., for a much needed rest, after his pro- 
longed and arduous duties at Washington. 

The damages to be paid by the United States under 
the decision of the Bering Sea Tribunal, as agreed to 
by the Secretary of State and the British Ambassador, 
amount, it is said, to between $500,000 and $600,000. 

The time made by the Cunard steamer Campania 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, in the voyage com- 
pleted last week, isa great achievement. She made 
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the trip in 5 days 9 hours and 29 minutes. This lowers 
the record for this route, which has been held by the 
Lucania, of the same line, since Eleventh Month 3rd, 
18938, over three hours, and the Campania now holds 
the record for both the eastern and western passage. 

Woman suffrage has been finally defeated by the 
New York Constitutional Convention, and the subject 
cannot be taken up again before 1914, when the next 
Convention assembles, unless the Legislature can de- 
vise some way to assist the movement before that 
time. 

According to a telegram from San Jose, California, 
Prof. Campbell, of Lick Observatory, ‘‘has demon- 
strated with spectroscope that the planet Mars presents 
no evidence of having an atmosphere. Prof. Holden 
says that if an atmospheric pressure exists, it is not as 
great as that of our high mountains, and thus popular 
fancies concerning that planet are incorrect.’ 

A farmer of Little Britain township, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., has just taken up his potatoes, and from a single 
acre had the remarkable yield of 779 bushels, the 
largest yield ever reported for Lancaster County. 

Farmers in Ohio have suffered terribly from drought. 
The State crop report say that even trees are dying, 
and that pastures are dead and cattle are being fed. 

It is stated that there are 10,000 opium smokers in 
New York. 

The Committee appointed by the State Senate at 
the last session of the Legislature to investigate the 
moral effects of the Brooks High-license law during 
the six years of its operation, will shortly be called 
together by Senator John C. Grady, its Chairman, the 
other members being Walter Lyon, of Allegheny ; 
Grant S. Herring, of Columbia; B. K. Mitchell, of 
Bradford, and C. Wesley Thomas, of Philadelphia. 
The increase or decrease of crime, pauperism and in- 
sanity, growing out of the use of liquor, as well asthe 
increase or decrease of intemperance, will be among 
the subjects investigated. The committee will sum- 
mon before it the officials of public charities and in- 
sane hospitals in various parts of the State, and also 
jail-keepers, almshouse superintendents and Judges 
who have sat in License Courts. The police repre- 
sent a large increase of “quiet drinking” in private, 
and the coroner’s officials find an increase in deaths, 
traceable to the effects of alcoholic liquors. 

There were 376 deaths in this city last week, being 
48 less than the previous week, and 89 less than the 
corresponding week of 1893. There were 113 children 
under one year of age; 189 males and 187 females ; 


‘52 from consumption ; 34 from cholera infantum ; 27 


from marasmus; 22 from heart disease; 21 from in- 
anition; 16 from diphtheria; 16 from pneumonia; 
15 from old age; 14 from inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 12 from inflammation of the brain ; 12 
from typhoid fever and 11 from apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 96; 4’s, reg., 113} a 114}; 
coupon, 114} a 115}; 5's, 117} a 118}, currency 6s, 
101 a 112. 

Corton was quiet and steady on a basis of 7c. 
for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $16.00 a $17.00, 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.00 a $17.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.70; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.65; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.85; do., do., patent, $2.90 a $3.15; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.60; do., straight, $3.15 a $3.35; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
is dull but steady at $2.85 a $2.90 per barrel for choice 
old Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 55 a 55} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 594 a 60} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 35 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Guod, 44 a 5c.; medium, 4}c. a 
4ke.; common, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps—Good, 3} a 34c.; medium, 2 
a 3c.; common, 1 a 2}c.; lambs, 24 a 44c. 

Hocs—Western, 8 a 8}c. 

Foreiagn.—On the 14th instant, in the British House 
of Lords, the motion for the second reading of the 
Evicted Tenant’s bill, was rejected by a vote of 249 to 
30. 

A despatch from London of the 17th, states that 
Jobn Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in answer- 
ing Justin McCarthy in the Commons on that day, said 
that the Government would reintroduce the Evicted 
Tenant's bill at the next Parliamentary session. 

Sir Charles Dilke, Radical, has introduced a re- 
markable woman suffrage bill. It proposes that any 
woman of full age, married or single, shall be per- 
mitted to vote or to be a candidate in any Parliamen- 


tary or local election. It also allows women tv sit in’ 


either the House of Lords or the Commons. The bill 
provides for universal adult suffrage, but excludes the 
universities from their present privileges. 

The whole of the 16th instant engage the police of 
Berlin to make domicillary searches on the strength 
of information obtained through the arrest of 14 An- 
archists two days previously. The results were beyond 
all expectation. Many letters, proving conclusively 
the intimate relations, if not the co-operation, of Ber- 
lin and Paris Anarchists, were seized, and much 
Anarchistic literature was destroyed or confiscated. 
Bombs loaded and ready for immediate use, were found 
in the rooms of a widow named Warner. The police 
search will be continued. 

A despatch dated Tromsee, Norway, Eighth Month 
16th, says: “ Walter Wellman and his companions, 
with the crew of the wrecked steamer Ragnvald Jarl, 
arrived here yesterday from Spitzbergen aboard the 
fishing yacht Berntine. Wellman says that the expe- 
dition had almost reached the eighty-first parallel of 
latitude, when forced to turn back on May 12th.” 

Europeans who arrived at Tangiers on the 18th in- 
stant from Mazagan, say that the troops of the young 
Sultan of Morocco have been defeated by the rebellious 
Kabyles. They tried to take the rebel position by 
storm, but were repulsed aftera hard fight. Their loss 
was very heavy. After the battle the Sultan’s troops 
fled in great disorder, and those who escaped the pur- 
suing tribesmen sought refuge at Mazagan. The in- 
habitants of that city are panic stricken. 

The Pall Mali Gazette has this despatch from Seoul : 
“ By the special order of their King, a number of 
Coreans accompanied the Japanese troops to Yashan 
and took part in the fight. Some of the Coreans 
fled, but most of them fought bravely. The fact that 
they took part in the fight is greatly remarked, as 
showing that the Corean King sides with Japan against 
his former suzerain ” 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Central News 
gives in despatches of the 19th instant, a gloomy view 
of affairs at Wei-Hai-Wei, the fortified city on the 
Shantung promontory. There is little doubt that the 
Japanese intend to attack this Chinese stronghold 
shortly, despite the tradition of the Chinese that the 
place is impregnable. 

It is reported that both China and Japan are nego- 
tiating loans of $50,000,000 each; from which it is 
feared a prolonged war is in contemplation. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received from Eliza Yeates, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Esther K. Alsop, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Caspar W. 
Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from John C. Allen, 
Phila., $10, being $2 each for himself, John C. Allen, Jr., 
Samuel L. Allen, Sarah L. Smedley, Pa., and Elizabeth 
W. Leeds, Kans. ; vol. 68; from Wm. C. Buzby, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68 ; from Samuel L. Fox, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Sarah Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; from George W. 
Mott, Agent, Ia., $16, being $2 each for Joseph Arm- 
strong, Lewis W. Bye, Peter N. Dyer, Wilson T. Sidwell, 
Nathan Satterthwait, Elwood Spencer, John Thomas, 
vol. 68, and Joshua Gilbert to No. 27, vol. 68; from 
C. M. Cooper, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Phebe F. Gru- 
well, O., $2, vol. 68; from Jane E. Mason, Gtn., $2, 
and for Jonas Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 68; from James 
H. Moon, Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, Everett 
Moon, Minn., and Dr. W. W. Moon, N. Y., vol. 68; 
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Ind., $2, vol. 67; from Alva J. Smith, Kans., $2 for 
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vol. 68 ; from Susan H. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; from 
Thomas W. Fisher, Pa.,. $2, vol. 68; from Mary C. 
Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Jane G. Smedley, 
Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Anna Eastburn Willits, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68; from Wm. J. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from William Bettle, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Dr. W. 
R. Bullock, Del., $2, vol. 68; from Ellen Bromley, 
Phila., $2, vol. 68; from M. Hodgson, Gtn., $2, vol. 
68; from George W. Sheppard, N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; from 
John W. Garwood, Agent, Ia., $2 for Ruth Newlin 
and $2 for Almedia R. Wroe, vol. 68; from J. Barclay 
Jones, Gtn., $2, and for Charles Jones, $2, vol. 68; 
from Edward Maris, M. D., Phila., $18, being $2 each 
for himself, Alfred E. Maris, Robert W. Maris, Wm. 
Maris, Gaynor P. Burgess, Ark., Esther C. Bales, Dillon 
Haworth, Arthur B. Maxwell, Ind., and Wilber F. 
Crist, Cal., vol. 68; from T. 8. Downing, Pa., $2, vol. 
68; from Jesse W. Taylor, Phila. $2, vol. 68; from 
Charles B. Dickinson, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Anna 


M. Warrington, Pa., $2, and for T. Francis Warrington, 
$2, vol. 68; from William Kite, Gtn., $2, and for Wm. 
Kite, Jr., $2, vol. 68; from Lydia S. Webster, F’k’d, 
$6, being $2 each for herself, George S. Webster, and 
Albert Webster, vol. 68 ; from Zenaide Michener Hartz, 
Phila., $2, vol. 68; from William B. Moore, Pa., $2, 
vol. 68; from Charles Kirscht, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
R. R. Hulme, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Clarkson Moore, 
Agent, Pa., $30, being $2 each for himself, Sarah B. 
Chambers, George R. Chambers, Elizabeth C. Cooper, 
William B. Harvey, Priscilla H. Hughes, S. Morris 
Jones, Harvey Murray, Sophia R. Pusey, Sarah L, 
Passmore, Thos. L. Passmore, Wm. H. Pennell, Wm. 
Wickersham, Abi M. Whitson and Sarah M. Walter, 
vol. 68; from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Paschall Worth, Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; from Robert B. Han- 
son, R. I., $2, vol. 68 ; from Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, 
Ia., $26, being $2 each for Thos. H. Binns, Micajah 
Emmons, Samuel Embree, Joseph L. Hoyle,-Wm. G. 
Hoyle, Pearson Hall, Joseph Patterson, Stephen Jack- 
son, Morris Stanley, Milton J. Shaw, Thomas Thomas- 
son and Henry B. Ward, vol. 68, and $1 each for 
Matilda E. Crew and Wilson Hodgin, to No. 27, vol. 68 ; 
from George Blackburn, Agent, O., $50, being $2 each 
for himself, Anne Blackburn, William J. Blackburn, 
M.D, Joshua J. Boone, Edward Bonsall, Annie C. 
Bonsall, Sarah J. Bonsall, Martha J. Cook, Thomas Y. 
French, Martha H. French, Miriam French, Barzillai 
French, Catharine Fawcett, Thomas F. Fawcett. Jos. 
Fawcett, Finley Hutton, Chas. I. Hayes, Albert Hayes, 
Amy J. Morlan, Robert Miller, John M. Stratton, 
Edward Stratton, Rachel C. Stratton, Martha Street 
and Hannah Twitchell, vol. 68; from Rachel Hoyle, 
O., $2 for Lydia H. Negus, Neb., vol. 68; from Ann 
Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Clarkson Moore, 
Agent. Pa., $2 for Horatio G. Cooper, vol. 68; from 
Joel Thompson, Del., $2, vol. 68 ; from Mark H. Buzby, 
N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Sidney Garrigues, Pa., $2, vol. 
68 ; from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Ezekiel 
C. Shoemaker, Cal., $2, vol. 68. 

BaF Remittances received after Third-d ty evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarvDINnG ScHooL opens Ninth Month 
4th (Long Term). It is desirable that early applica- 
tion be made for admission of pupils expecting to 
enter, that proper opportunity be given to arrange the 
work of the School. Z. Hatnes, Supt. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Frrenps’ Setect Scuoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
17th, 1894. Information will be furnished by the Su- 
perintendent on application by mail, or after Ninth 
Month 3rd, at the school office, between ten and two 
o'clock. Address, 

J. Henry Barter, Supt., 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


The time for holding the Western Yearly Meeting 
at Sugar Grove has been changed to the first First-day 
in Tenth Month. The meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on the Seventh-day preceding. This year it 
will commence on the seventh of Tenth Month. 


Frienps’ Institute. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, No. 
20 S. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 





Drep, near Rich Square, N. C., Sixth Month 5th, 
1894, Lypta E. CopeLanp, an Elder of Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend, during many 
years of her life, was an earnest and beloved teacher. 
And while she imparted human knowledge to others, 
she was ever mindful of the Divine source of all true 
wisdom ; and by the influence of her sweet Christian 
character, she often reminded those under her care that 
only the “Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, shall 
teach you all things.” During the latter part of her 
life she was afllicted with rheumatism oak paralysis, 
and was thus prevented from attending meetings for 
worship. But she was ever resigned to her Heavenly 
Father's will, and we believe that when the final sum- 
mons came she was found ready. 

——, at his residence in this city, on the twenty-first 
of Seventh Month, 1894, Israet H. Jounsoy, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, in East Bradford, Eighth Month 4th, 1894, 
after one week's illness of typhoid fever, C. WiLLtIAM 
Worru, son of Paschall and J.ydia D. Worth, in the 
twenty-first year of his age. A member of Bradford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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